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EWSPAPERS and magazines throughout the country are carrying the 
story, giving the opinion of this one and that one more or less inter- 
ested in industry, that to cut the wages of workers means bad business in 
general for all concerned. When one thinks very seriously about the ques- 
tion, all the suggestions pertaining thereto must seem just sort of a 
by-word flung out to save the situation with about as much to recommend 
it as a straw to a drowning person. As we in the Labor Movement see it, 
the actual putting into effect this much quoted hint is, to say the least, 
not very much in evidence. 

In these same papers you read that the federal, state and all municipal 
governments must of necessity reduce the pay of employes as much, in 
many instances, as fifteen per cent; vacations, too, are to be eliminated, 
and furloughs without pay are the rule of the day. All this is done, we 
are informed, to “balance the budget.’”’ Industry, as a whole, follows suit 
in spite of all of the suggestions that the wants and interests of the workers 
should be protected. It becomes sort of a circle where you “rob Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

In the final analysis, what actually happens when all these cuts in 
wages are established, as has been emphasized by labor representatives 
and students of social economics many times before, is that the man and 
woman who work are not in a position to buy more than the bare necessi- 
ties of life when such drastic cuts are set up for the nation to follow. 

Surely this must be apparent to even the most casual observer when 
he sees the big department stores—some of which have been in business 
almost half a century—closing their doors and laying off all the help, thus 
adding to the already great problem of unemployment. In every commu- 
nity the small retail shops have “For Rent” signs displayed everywhere 
and the stores which have been able to keep their heads above water, so 
to speak, practically have to sell their merchandise at cost, so many are 
the sales and so keen is the competition. 

Surely it must be plain to anyone with common sense that our Unions 
have been the only salvation of the worker in these times of stress, as a 
means of maintaining a fairly decent, living wage. Every wage scale com- 
mittee knows what a job it has been to bring back some sort of an accept- 
able report to the membership, with employers on every side quoting the 
cuts in wages and in salaries made in the various industries and depart- 
ments of our government. 

Everyone in the nation that gives us our living should want to do 
the right thing. Is it the right thing to cut wages? We recognize with a 
firm doing practically no business it has no other recourse except to lower 
the pay of its employes, if they are to be retained at all. With such fair 
employers we have no fault to find. But there are those who are taking 
advantage of the present situation to hire the cheapest labor possible; 
letting out those who have been in their employ for years because of high 
salaries, replacing them, without any trouble, with others at a low wage, 
due to the fact that the ranks of the skilled and unskilled unemployed are 
so numerous. 

Let us hope that we shall see put into actual working some of the 
suggestions not to lower wages, and in that way “prosperity” will find a 
way to creep “around the corner” and catch up with the man and woman 
who now find themselves wondering how long it is going to be before they 
can once more start buying. J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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The Trend of Labor 


That the world of labor is taking on 
fresh vigor is indicated in sporadic 
items from here and there, telling of 
rebellion signs against further wage 
cuts and lengthened hours. 

Anthracite coal miners could not 
see a cut from the wage scale now in 
effect; miners in Kentucky struck 
against scrip payments—good only at 
the company store. Girls in a cigar 
factory in Florida are fighting more 
pay cuts and other grievances. In 
England some 7,000 workers in Henry 
Ford’s auto plant struck against a 
hefty wage reduction. 

Adolph Hitler, the Austrian strut- 
ter, who appears to be making the 
Germans goose-step to the tune of his 
absolute dictatorship, is casting eyes 
at the German trade union organiza- 
tions, and may either disband them or 
take them body and britches into his 
own organization. Mussolini and Sta- 
lin succeeded in crushing bona fide 
trade unions in their respective coun- 
tries and setting up organizations of 
their own. But, despite all this, labor 
is restive. _ 

Perhaps in no other time in the his- 
tory of the world has labor made as 
much progress as it has during the 
depression in the United States. The 
public has learned that this country 
can not get along without an intelli- 
gent, versatile organized labor body. 
It is receiving recognition long over- 
due. American trade unionism is not 
frightened at the strutting Hitlers and 
Stalins, but will go along with consti- 
tuted authorities, demanding its just 
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share in the prosperity of the country 
while at the same time helping to cre- 
ate that prosperity. 


Evidently, from the news coming 
out of Washington, the coal miner and 
the farmer are shortly to receive 
something “due on account” in the 
way of progressive legislation. Offi- 
cials of the United Mine Workers 
have been in Washington for an ex- 
tended period using all their power to 
bring about needed legislation for the 
coal industry of the United States. 
President Roosevelt appears sympa- 
thetic to the issues and it should not 
be long until the coal industry is on its 
way back to better times. The same 
is true of the agricultural situation, 
and with these two basic industries 
shunted on to the right road, prosper- 
ity can not be long delayed.—Mine 
Workers’ Journal. 





Sailors on Great Lakes Ask End 
of 12-Hour Day 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Though the Unit- 
ed States Senate has approved a bill 
for a six-hour day, sailors on the 
Great Lakes still work 12 hours a day. 
In letters to President Roosevelt and 
federal and state officials, C. M. 
Goshorn, acting secretary of the Sail- 
ors’ Union of the Great Lakes, directs 
attention to the long work-day on lake 
cargo vessels and says: 


“Five thousand Great Lakes sailors, 
both union and non-union, earnestly 
feel that the time has arrived for a 
‘new deal’ in working hours on board 
bulk freight vessels. 


“Exploitation of these sailors under 
the 12-hour day is a disgrace to Amer- 
ican industry and should be ended 
now. The bulk freight vessel owners 
of the Great Lakes are the last impor- 
tant group to cling to the obsolete two- 
watch system or 12-hour day.” 

The letters listed 22 steamship 
companies which work their sailors 12 
hours a day. 


Communists and Trade Unions 


The hostility of the Communists 
towards bona fide trade unions was 
very clearly expressed by Losovsky, 
the secretary of the Red International 
of Labor Unions a year ago. In the 
official magazine of the R. I. L. U. of 
February, 1932, he said: 


“In creating the Red Trade Union 
organization have you strengthened 
the trade unions? Do you want to 
strengthen them? Nothing of the 
kind. So long as we do not weaken and 
discredit them before the masses, so 
long as we do not disrupt their disci- 
pline, so long as the trade union appa- 
ratus is not destroyed, so long will 
they keep back a portion of the work- 
ers, just so long will they disrupt the 
struggle of the working classes—the 
economic and political struggle.” 


It is these destroyers of the trade 
unions, assisted by a shallow-brained 
group of intellectuals, who roam over 
the country talking about the neces- 
sity of a “united” labor front. 


Labor unity will not be found by 
flirting with Communist wreckers of 
the trade union movement or with 
other radical groups whose anti-union 
methods and objectives are equally as 
sinister although less outspoken. 
Unity can only be advanced by 
strengthening the loyalty of workers 
to the trade union movement and us- 
ing every effort to build it up. 





Confidence, Courage 


Determination, courage, confidence 
and patience are all fine and glorious 
attributes to possess, but they make 
a poor substitute for corned beef and 
cabbage after a long walk in search 
of a job. 

People with all the fine points we 
read about can’t live these times on 
fine spun sentiment and good advice. 

Sentiment is manufactured and ad- 
vice is just as apt to be bad as good. 

Confidence and courage are two 
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outstanding traits that should be cul- 
tivated and used. 

Confidence in our fellow workers is 
first in importance. Our interests are 
precisely the same. That which is 
good for one is good for all workers. 
Good wages are necessary to maintain 
high standards of living. Good wages 
stabilize and mean uninterrupted em- 
ployment and keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning. This makes business 
permanent and prosperity always 
with us. This just simply requires a 
little determination and confidence in 
each other and the courage to act as 
a unit. 

A realization of and confidence in 
the righteousness of our cause and 
the necessity of co-operation in our 
trades unions for our own comfort 
and salvation in our work-a-day life 
will create a new deal for working men 
and women. A little courage and de- 
termination will turn the trick.— 
Cigar Maker. 





Government Operation of Idle 
Plants Asked 


New York.—The New York chapter 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers 
approved a proposal to have the Gov- 
ernment commandeer idle plants, 
mines and farms for operation by the 
unemployed under a national self- 
sustaining, self-help program and 
adopted a resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to de- 
velop the plans for carrying the pro- 
gram into effect. 

The proposal accompanied the re- 
port of a committee appointed last 
January by John M. Carmody, na- 
tional president of the society, to in- 
vestigate and present its findings on 
the significance of technocracy. 

The committee consisted of practic- 
ing engineers in New York City in va- 
rious fields, including teaching, ap- 
praisal, consulting management, ex- 
ecutive and research work. 

Members of the committee included 
Walter N. Polakov, consulting engi- 


neer, chairman; W. H. Leffingwell, Jo- 
seph W. Roe, professor of engineering, 
New York University ; L. H. Olson and 
W. H. Gesell. 


Basing its recommendations on eco- 
nomic trends and engineering data, 
the committee urged the beginning of 
a “war on the idleness of the nation’s 
productive facilities” to be carried on 
by the Government, advised by the 
engineering board. 

While these plans for permanent 
economic rehabilitation are being 
worked out, the committee urged that 
consideration be given to the imme- 
diate emergency program, which is 
the commandeering and operation of 
idle plants, for the relief of suffering 
caused by unemployment. 





Yes, Why Not? 


“Why not trim the big insurance 
company salaries?” asks the Toledo 
Union Leader, official organ of the To- 
ledo Central Labor Union, pointing 
out that an investigation in Wisconsin 
revealed the payment of fat salaries 
to the heads of insurance companies 
which do business in the state. 


“It was found,” the Union Leader 
says, “that the average salary paid to 
life insurance presidents was $50,000 
in 1932, with many receiving much 
above that figure. Five presidents, 
for example, received an aggregate 
salary of $675,000, an average of the 
modest little sum of $136,000 each. 
One life insurance company’s board 
chairman received $96,000 and an- 
other’ $101,000.” 

While insurance company officials’ 
salaries and insurance company rates 
have continued at their old high level, 
wages of workers in public and pri- 
vate employ have been unmercifully 
slashed, the paper says, and asks: 

“Why, in their zest for economy, 
don’t economy shouters direct a part 
of their efforts toward the big insur- 
ance companies and the big private 
utility companies?” 
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Railroad Mismanagement 


The organized labor movement has 
contended time after time that much 
of the present financial predicament 
of the railroads is due to the misman- 
agement of the railway executives. 

Confirmation of this claim now 
comes from John F. Harris, a director 
of the Southern Pacific Company and 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

In discussing the advantages of the 
proposed Government czar for the 
railroads, politely called a “modera- 
tor” or a “co-ordinator,” Mr. Harris 
declares that such an official endowed 
with adequate authority could save 
the railroads from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 annually through elimi- 
nation of duplicated facilities and 
services. 

Duplicated railway facilities and 
services do not fall into place like 
manna from heaven fell on the Israel- 
ites. They are established and in- 
stalled by the orders of the railway 
executives themselves. Now these 
same executives admit that the facili- 
ties and services are not essential to 
transportation and should be abol- 
ished. And they are such a bunch of 
anarchistic inefficients that they can’t 
do the scrapping themselves but must 
run to the Government for a distator! 

When the czar effects the millions 
of savings predicted by Mr. Harris the 
entire amount should be devoted to 
restoring the wage slashes imposed on 
the railway employees many months 
ago. 





Sound Banks 


It is said that no banks have failed 
in Canada or England. That, if a fact, 
is due to good, wholesome banking 
laws made and enforced to protect the 
people’s money. 

So many banks have failed here we 
have lost count. The last we remem- 
ber it was 5,000 or more. In most 
cases these failures swept away the 
life savings and made destitute mil- 


lions of poor people. It constitutes one 
of the greatest crimes in history. 
There is no excuse for the laxity of 
laws which permit dishonest bankers 
to rob the masses with impunity. 
Before confidence will be restored 
and hoarding prevented, adequate 
banking laws must be adopted and 
enforced that will fully protect and 
safeguard the money of depositors. 
Everybody says we must have con- 
fidence before business will recover. 
Next to restoring the purchasing 
power of the masses, sound banking 
laws is one of ranking importance. 
The chief thought uppermost in the 
minds and desires of the 15,000,000 
jobless workers is to get back on the 
pay roll. 





Exploitation of Working Girls 
Fought in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-five civic or- 
ganizations here led by the Women’s 
Trade Union League started a move- 
ment to protect working girls from 
exploitation by unscrupulous employ- 
ers interested solely in profits. 

Miss Agnes Nestor, president of the 
league, who is preparing a report on 
low wages and the misery wrought by 
sweatshop methods, said that employ- 
ers, after repeated wage reductions, 
are now paying girls less than enough 
to feed, clothe and house them. 





Employes’ Wages Cut Though 
Profits Increase 


Hartford, Conn.— All minor em- 
ployees of the Connecticut Electric 
Service Company and its subsidiary, 
the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, have had their wages cut, 
though the company reports an in- 
crease in profits of $112,990 during 
1932 available for dividends. The in- 
crease was made despite a business 
decrease of $745,774 and a lowering of 
rates. J. Henry Roraback, political 
“boss” in Connecticut, is president of 
the two companies. 
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Our Struggle for a Better Stand- 
ard of Living 


Capitalism is an incorrigible and in- 
curable economic system. Whether 
we have flourishing business condi- 
tions or an economic and industrial 
crisis, whether our politicians favor 
protective tariff or free trade, whether 
wages are high or low, it matters not, 
the working class continues to be ex- 
ploited, its members must work in or- 
der to create profits for others. Every- 
thing which—under a sensible regula- 
tion of our economic system—would 
become a blessing for working human- 
ity, such as improving the apparatus 
of production as a result of all tech- 
nical progress made, or making use of 
the possibility to increase production 
even at a reduced physical perform- 
ance of labor on the part of the indi- 
vidual, increasing harvest possibili- 
ties, improvements in the means of 
transportation, all these and other 
things become an evil, a calamity, yes, 
even a curse, under the prevailing 
capitalistic system. The latter is rot- 
ten to the core and—no matter how 
many economic conferences may be 
called—that rottenness will prevail 
because it is inseparably interwoven 
with the whole system. Such eco- 
nomic conferences at best may some- 
what mitigate the weight of its im- 
pending downfall, they may slow up 
somewhat its coming destruction, but 
they cannot prevent the same. 

The only possibility for the work- 
ing class to secure for itself within 
the existing “order” of things the 
best advantages possible is to be found 
within the self-help organizations of 
the workers, their trade unions, and 
those they must strengthen and build 
up again at any and all costs. The 
basic aim of the trade union move- 
ment consists in the improvement of 
the standard of living of the workers. 
That movement seeks to utilize its 
might and power for the purpose of 
aiding the masses of the workers, as 
the real producers of all values, in se- 


curing the best possible and attainable 
working conditions and wages. 

And in the realization of this effort 
the working class must and can rely 
only on its own power. “The emanci- 
pation of the working class must be 
the work of the workers themselves!” 
No one else can accomplish this aim 
for them. That was made more than 
plain by Karl Marx. Self-help in every 
instance, that is the only real and use- 
ful help of benefit to the workers. Our 
trade unions are these means of self- 
help for all those engaged in useful 
work. To assist in their advancement 
and up-building, to do everything 
along the line of assisting the further 
beneficial development of trade union- 
ism, is something that the wage work- 
ers should do in behalf of their own 
most vital interests. 

Away with the dangerous indiffer- 
ence on the part of so many trade 
unionists! Know and recognize your 
opponents and do not let any of your 
money, not even a penny, go to them. 
Spend it with the employers of 
UNION LABOR! —Spokane Labor 
World. 





Farmers, with surplusage of crops 
and no market; wage earners willing 
to work and no place to work. Each 
needs what the other has or can pro- 
duce. It’s a queer and unreasonable 
thing. 

Americans are beginning to do some 
tall wondering about why banks 
should crash and spread ruination. 
Once upon a time the banker was a 
leader and -was regarded as a wise 
man. But when banks crash by the 
hundred, up into the thousands, repu- 
tations crash likewise. Canada has 
had no bank failures and it is time the 
United States found out why it is. 

Trade unionism has offered a pro- 
gram for actual solution of the na- 
tion’s economic ills. This program is 
opposed by many exploiters because 
its adoption would mean the end of 
that type of exploitation. —I. L. N. 
Service. 
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Every INSTITUTION and corporation of any importance that needs the 
support of the public is today using the radio for publicity. Every depart- 
ment of the Government is now using extensively and frequently the radio 
for placing the position and policies of the Government before the masses 
of the people. Corporations that would never have been heard of have 
increased their earnings and popularized their products beyond their highest 
anticipations as a result of the radio. President Roosevelt has made special 
efforts to reach the people through the radio during the recent crucial, 
dangerous banking and economic disturbances that we have just gone 
through. All great bodies, including the church of every denomination, are 
alive to the situation and the importance of publicity as obtained from the 
power and influence of radio. The Labor Movement seems to be the only 
body of human beings that has not awakened to this situation and is not 
making any effort to use this wonderful power of publicity, the great 
magnetic currents of the air, to bring their messages into the homes of 
the millions of American working men and women. What’s the matter 
with us? Are we getting to the point where we are tied to a wheel and 
cannot get loose? Or are we losing our power of penetration and strategy 
in endeavoring to protect and save our unions, and strengthen and build 
them for the future? Is it going to be said that we are not progressive and 
that we need new blood in our Movement? Or are we going to fall back on 
the old theory that we have no funds? This is the wrong time for this and 
all the other useless and lame excuses that are usually given by some of 
us as alibis. Of course, I fully understand that the treasuries of Labor 
Unions are somewhat depleted and will perhaps be more thoroughly emptied 
before this depression is over, and that local unions and national unions 
are helping substantially to feed and clothe and house their unemployed 
members. I know all of this, but before this crisis came on many of us 
refused to see the need for changing from the old order and to follow in the 
steps of progress in order that we could keep up with our time and meet the 
new developments of our present-day civilization. Organizations of Labor 
have spent more money in unwise investments and in enterprises that were 
not practical from a business standpoint than should be spent by either wise 
leaders or by common sense business men. The heads of the Labor Unions, 
whether it be national or local, not only must be able to debate the ques- 
tions confronting them on wage scales, not only must they be able to 
convince their members of their sincerity and honesty, but they must have 
some sound business training in order that they may handle safely the 
funds of their organizations which are intrusted to their care. Many of 
the great losses that Labor has sustained financially in all the organizations 
of Labor has been due mainly to lack of looking ahead and lack of ordinary 
business and financial understanding. There is no sense in local unions or 
national unions depositing their money in second or third rate banks that 
were under suspicion even before the break. If they received a higher rate 
of interest in a small bank, that should have been sufficient warning for 
them to avoid such an institution. Moneys of organizations should be de- 
posited in the most sound financial institution in the cities and districts 
in which they are located. Before investments are made in property or 
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new enterprises entered into by Labor officials having charge of the moneys 
of their organization, the best opinions should be sought from men engaged 
in similar enterprises, men of experience and understanding in the banking 
and business world, and propositions involving future entanglements and 
responsibilities should be avoided. Unfortunately, in many instances this 
was not done and many Labor organizations, national and local, find them- 
selves seriously handicapped financially at this present and dangerous period 
in our existence. 

But we will not achieve anything in the future by crying and weeping 
over any mistakes we may have made in the past. What we must do now 
is to try and devise ways and means to provide a system that will bring 
strength to our unions and help to pull us out of this awful depression which 
has strangled many of our unions through a loss of membership resulting 
from unemployment. We must begin anew to preach the gospel of organi- 
zation and the principles of Labor. Some of us that are carrying on strikes 
and paying out money to support strikers who were forced on strike by 
unjust employers who have endeavored to destroy the wages that we have 
set up after years of struggle, will, with proper education and exposure of 
some of those individuals through the radio, be able to avoid such strikes 
or bring them to a quick ending through that publicity. 

Of course the radio has its advantages and its disadvantages. Certain 
men are possessed of voices that have an appealing, convincing tone, com- 
petent of bringing the sincere, honest message. Another advantage of 
radio is that an address can be prepared, analyzed and condensed into short 
statements, and made into a message that cannot possibly be transmitted 
in any other way. Crack-brained, foolish, radical individuals have no place 
in delivering the message of Labor to the masses of the people, organized 
and unorganized. Yes, it may cost $7,000 for a national broadcast of forty 
minutes, from coast to coast, during the busy hours of the evening, but it 
is plain that not less than twenty millions of people are listeners to a radio 
address which contains even the ordinary message of every-day life. On 
the other hand, there is many an organization of Labor today that is paying 
$7,000 a week in one city to help carry on a strike that could have been 
avoided. Old fogies that cannot see the road to progress in this or any 
other Movement of the workers should be replaced by men who are alive 
to the awful seriousness of the situation confronting the Labor Unions of 
America and the working people, millions of whom are anxious and willing 
to listen and are waiting for the message. 

Yes, instead of us building a monument which will cost over one hundred 
thousand dollars to one of the men in the Labor Movement that I loved and 
worked with for many years—the late Sam Gompers—I wish we had 
started a national radio station, in charge of the American Federation of 
Labor in the city of Washington, and called that station the “Voice of 
Gompers.” What a monument it would be to that great man whose voice 
was heard from coast to coast and in nearly every country in Europe for 
fifty years. What splendid, beneficial results we could obtain by having our 
national speakers address the multitudes throughout the nation once or 
twice a week from this radio station erected in Washington as a tribute 
to that wonderful leader, Gompers. 

I am not discouraged. I am endeavoring to stir up the ashes, believing 
there are sparks yet in those ashes that have not been extinguished, in the 
hope that the men of Labor will see the light and make use of this new, 
modern method of transmitting advice, counsel and education to the mil- 
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lions of our people who are crying to be shown the way or to be given a 
word of encouragement. If no group of leaders shall assume the responsi- 
bility, then International Unions that yet have funds should make provision 
to educate the workers to the necessity of becoming members of our union 
and should appeal to the Trade Unionists who have fallen away to return 
to the fold and once again take up the flag of Trade Unionism that made us 
free men and established for ourselves and our families the right to live, to 
be educated and to enjoy God’s sunshine as it was intended we should by 
the men who fought and suffered and died for the freedom of this country 
of ours. 


TV 


I; IT NOT laughable to see the fuss some so-called wise ones make over 
a fellow when he wins a place in the limelight. Yes, babies who would not 
waste time on the lad when he was one of the rank and file rush to entertain 
and fuss over him when he gets into office, and sometimes the trick works. 
More often, however, the officeholder realizes they are phonies and tolerates 
them for a while because he knows that if he was out of office or in need 
they would drop him like a hot potato. But we always had some tricksters. 


TF 


I NOTICE from the newspapers that the Government is giving some con- 
sideration to the issuing of from two to five million dollars’ worth of bonds 
to be sold to the masses of people, these bonds to bear interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. 

I now advise every organization that can take one, two, five or fifty 
thousand dollars out of their treasury to buy these bonds when they are 
issued because of the interest rate which will obtain and the safety of the 
investment. It is very hard at the present writing to find out how many 
corporation bonds will be safe, as time goes on, although it is safe to say 
that corporations such as the American Telegraph, the General Electric 
and other institutions-ef the kind will be safe investments. However, there 
is nothing that is safer than a government bond and 4 per cent interest is 
a higher rate than we can now get from any safe bank. Most banks are 
paying two and three per cent on time deposits, and, in many instances, 
checking accounts are not earning more than one per cent. 

Some may think that it is foolish and unwise for me to make any 
recommendations, such as stated above, but it is my duty to advise our 
people as best I can and give them the benefit of my experience and under- 
standing in general business affairs. It is very seldom that the government 
issues bonds bearing as high a rate of interest as four per cent and it is 
also seldom that it issues long-term bonds to be sold to individuals or those 
who purchase in small quantities such as our local unions. It is, however, 
unwise to purchase bonds if you think you will need your money for current 
expenses, because it is possible that between the issuing of the bonds and 
the date of redemption—which may be ten or fifteen years—they may 
drop down from par, which is $100.00, to $94.00 or $95.00. But, where 
individuals or organizations purchase the bonds for an investment and do 
not have to sell them, they need not worry about the bonds dropping down, 
because if they are held until the date of redemption the government is 
obligated to redeem them at full value. 
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I am of the opinion that it will be many years before we can safely earn 
on investments in bonds more than four per cent. Of course, you fully 
understand I am giving you only my opinion and advice and that it is not 
compulsory for any organization or individual to follow said advice in this 
matter. 


TTT 


Address Delivered by Daniel J. Tobin Before the 
Executive Council American Federation of Labor 
in Washington, D. C., April 20, 1933 


Subject: “Jurisdictional History of INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS and INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Tue TEAM DRIVERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION was chartered by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1899. Under that charter they were given the 
right to organize teamsters everywhere in the United States and Canada. 
In 1900 the brewery teamsters of Chicago were organized into two local 
unions by Al Young, then General Organizer of the Unions of Teamsters in 
the city of Chicago. No one had begun to organize the brewery teamsters 
in Chicago until the Teamsters’ Unions of Chicago organized them one 
hundred per cent. The local union of keg beer drivers of Chicago was No. 
748, and the bottle beer drivers, having their own charter from the Team- 
sters’ Union, was No. 744. In many cities throughout the United States 
teamsters working in breweries were holding membership in the Brewery 
Workers’ Union. This Union was founded and formed and based on the 
old industrial system of organization which was transplanted here from 
Europe. Most all the officers of the Brewery Workers’ Unions in those days 
were socialistically inclined and many of them held membership in the 
Socialist Party, especially Louis Kemper and Joseph Proebstle. Those men 
advocated a union that would embrace everyone in and around the industry, 
from the General Superintendent to the man who drove a team, including 
engineers, electrical workers, coopers, firemen, plumbers, harness makers, 
ete. This form of organization obtained under the old system of the Knights 
of Labor and was mainly responsible for the wrecking of the Knights of 
Labor. The American Federation of Labor was founded distinctly on the 
principle of trades autonomy, which means that every trade, calling or craft 
would have within its membership: those working at that craft. For 
instance, a printer, a plumber or a teamster should be a member of his 
respective organization. Sam Gompers, P. J. McGuire, Jim Duncan, and 
such leaders, fully understanding the psychology of the workers and the 
difference in the trades and callings, and as a result of their experience with 
the Knights of Labor, laid the foundation of the American Federation of 
Labor, as stated above, strictly on the principle of trades autonomy. 

The Teamsters’ Union organized everywhere and in 1906 in the Min- 
neapolis Convention of the American Federation of Labor demanded that 
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the American Federation of Labor protect the jurisdictional rights given 
them by the charter granted to the Teamsters, and insist that the Brewery 
Workers who had teamsters in their membership turn over, or transfer, 
all such team drivers to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs and Helpers. On page 230 of the proceedings of the Minneapolis Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, held from November 12 to 
24, 1906, the Committee on Grievances, of which James O’Connell, President 
of the Machinists, was President, and Thos. Lewis, then First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Miners, was the Secretary, made the following report to the 
Convention, which was adopted by the Convention: 


Quote “1. All brewery employes now members of the United Brew- 
ery Workmen’s Union may remain such provided that such 
members of said United Brewery Workmen’s Union as are 
now employed as Engineers, Firemen or Teamsters may 
withdraw from that organization and join their respective 
unions, representing these crafts, without prejudice or dis- 
crimination on the part of their former associates. 

“2. Hereafter the United Brewery Workmen’s Union shall 
not admit to membership any engineer, fireman or teamster, 
but shall refer all applicants, members of these trades, to 
the respective organizations of these trades, now affiliated 


with the American Federation of Labor, where such organi- 
zations exist.” 


“3. All engineers, firemen and teamsters employed in brew- 
eries shall conform to the laws, rules and regulations made 
by that organization of which the majority of the members 
of the respective crafts employed in each brewery are 
members. 


“4. Whenever a majority of men employed as engineers, 
firemen or teamsters in any brewery are members of the 
respective unions of these crafts, the organization or or- 
ganizations representing such majority shall appoint a com- 
mittee to act,.co-jointly with the United Brewery Work- 
men’s Union in any negotiations which may arise with the 
employers, provided that the United Brewery Workmen 
shall have equal representation with all the other organi- 
zations in joint conference. 


“5. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council of the 
Federation and all National, International, State, City Cen- 
tral and Local Unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to exert every influence and power at their 
command to make the above decision operative and effec- 
tive.” End quote. 


You will note that by this decision of the Convention the Brewery 
Workers were prohibited from admitting into their membership teamsters 
employed in breweries. Further you will note that the teamsters then in 
their union should be permitted to vote as to whether or not in each locality 
they would remain in the Brewery Workers’ Union or become members and 
affiliate themselves with the Teamsters’ Union of America, as per decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Brewery Workers’ International 
Union refused to carry out this decision and we find on page 81 of the 
1907 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor Convention, which 
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pe — in Norfolk, the following language in the report of the Executive 
ouncil: 


Quote “In a letter date May 29, received May 30, Secretary Kemper 
notified President Gompers that the Brewery Workers’ 
Union had decided not to abide by the decision. Therefore, 
and in compliance with the decision of the Minneapolis 
convention and the time set for the enforcement thereof, 
the charter held by the International Union of United Brew- 
ery Workmen was revoked.” End quote. 


You will notice that on May 30, 1907, the charter of the Brewery 
Workers was revoked by the American Federation of Labor because of 
the fact that the Brewery Workers refused to carry out the decisions of 
the American Federation of Labor. The charter remained revoked from 
June 1, 1907, and was still revoked in the Norfolk Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which was held in November, 1907. On Resolution 
No. 127, introduced by Delegate John Walker of the Mine Workers (See 
page 274 of the Norfolk Convention Proceedings), which in substance asked 
for the return of the charter to the Brewery Workers, the Committee re- 
ported as follows: 


Quote “Committee recommends reaffirming the action of the Min- 
neapolis Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
ee Pe re rT rrr re 
the Committee recommends that the charter of the Brew- 
ery Workers be restored, on condition that the Brewery 
Workers agree to accept and abide by the intent and spirit 
of the Minneapolis decision.” End quote. 


Trade Unionists everywhere can fully understand that the charter 
was revoked because the Brewery Workers refused to carry out the deci- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor in regard to observing the 
jurisdictional rights of the Teamsters, and was only returned to them with 
the distinct understanding that they agree to abide by the decision. I 
attended this Convention of the Federation in Norfolk, Virginia in Novem- 
ber, 1907, and it was very well known and stated by many who claimed to 
know, that the Brewery Workers’ representatives had agreed with the 
Committee that they would abide by the decision of the Minneapolis Con- 
vention if the charter was returned. The Committee, believing in their 
good faith and their trade unionism and in order to solidify the trade union 
movement, accepted their promises and statements, so I am told, and con- 
sequently the Convention voted to return the charter, emphasizing, as can 
be seen in the proceedings of the Convention, the fact that they were to 
strictly observe and adhere to the Minneapolis Convention decision which 
gave to the Teamsters, Engineers, Firemen, etc., jurisdiction over the men 
employed at their trades in the breweries. The Brewery Workers, after 
having their charter returned, continued to refuse to observe the decisions 
of the Convention and this condition continued until 1912 and no disposi- 
tion was shown on the part of the Brewery Workers to carry out the deci- 
sions of the American Federation of Labor Conventions of Minneapolis in 
1906, and Norfolk in 1907. 

The Teamsters, in the meantime, having trouble in many places, fight- 
ing to maintain their organization, building up their membership, encoun- 
tered and surrounded by court cases, and endeavoring to overcome seces- 
sion movements that had obtained in many places, were unable to devote 
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the time and energy necessary to force the brewery drivers into their organi- 
zation. In the Convention of 1913 in Seattle the matter again was brought 
into the Convention and we find that the Convention made the following 
declaration (see page 337 of the Seattle Convention Proceedings, 1913) : 


Quote “In the contentions between the teamsters and the brewery 
workers, referred to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by preceding conventions, the evi- 
dence showed that in handling and distributing the products 
of breweries, the teamsters are generally employed in such 
dual capacities as to make many of them also brewery 
workers; that brewery teamsters are nearly all organized 
into and holding voluntary membership in the brewery 
workers’ organization. 


“On the facts established, we see no justification for the 
transfer of these men from the Brewery Workers’ Union, 
and so decide. 


“With reference to distillers and to mineral water estab- 
lishments, we find that the team drivers, where organized, 
hold membership in and properly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, and we so decide.” End quote. 


You will note that in this decision the Executive Council made the 
mistake of saying that many of the teamsters employed in the breweries 
were also doing brewery work. Of course, this was an absolute mis-state- 
ment of fact by the Committee at that time, because no drivers work inside 
the breweries, either now or then. You will notice also in that report that 
distillers and mineral water drivers come distinctly under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. You will notice also in this 
same report that all the consolation that is given by the decision of this 
Convention was that “we see no justification for the transfer of these men 
from the Brewery Workers’ Union, and so decide.” But it did not reverse 
the decision of the Minneapolis Convention, which was: 


Quote “Hereafter the.United Brewery Workmen’s Union shall not 
admit to membership any engineer, fireman or teamster, 
but shall refer all applicants, members of these trades, to 
the respective organizations of these trades, now affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, where such organi- 
zations exist.” : 

This condition remained dormant for many years until Prohibition 
came. After Prohibition came the Brewery Workers were practically wiped 
out, as the membership records of the American Federation of Labor will 
show, and the Executive Council extended their jurisdiction to Cereal and 
Flour Mill Workers. It is true that the Brewery Workers maintained frag- 
ments of their organization around breweries; in other words, some former 
local unions of Brewery Workers, even though unemployed, a few men kept 
their dues paid and the local union alive. But this is not true in most in- 
stances. I repeat that the Brewery Workers had their organization prac- 
tically eliminated by Prohibition. In the meantime, a new. generation has 
grown up. Thousands of men became chauffeurs and truck drivers during 
the war, while in the service of the‘government. Those men returned from 
France and sought employment at their calling as chauffeurs. The horse- 
drawn vehicle is practically entirely eliminated. After years of agitation 
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the American Labor Movement has been successful in modifying the Vol- 
stead Act, which has had a tendency to reopen breweries. Chauffeurs are 
now employed in many places by breweries. The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has never been deprived of the jurisdiction granted by its 
charter originally, sustained in all its Conventions, and the Brewery Workers 
have been repeatedly ordered by the Federation of Labor to transfer the 
members driving trucks and teams to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and have repeatedly refused to comply with such orders. A new 
day has arisen. We are facing a new condition in industry, but the jurisdic- 
tional lines granted to us still stand and we are today confronted with 
thousands of our men, able bodied young Americans, seeking employment 
at their calling, operating a truck, and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters requests from the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor a clean-cut, immediate decision on this all-important question of 
jurisdiction between these two International Unions. Delay is dangerous 
because delay will result in bitterness and antagonism between the two 
International Unions and will upset the industry. Undesirable characters 
operating organizations under the name of Labor for graft, and graft only, 
may get control in many cities of the trucking done in breweries and 
brewery agencies, unless immediate action is taken and decision rendered 
by the Executive Council. The representatives of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters have consulted with Brother Obergfell, of the Brewery 
Workers, and the men representing this organization remain in exactly the 
same position they did many years ago, refusing to recognize the decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor as to the jurisdiction of the Teamsters 
over brewery drivers and helpers. Proceeding along the old system of 
holding conferences is useless and would be disastrous. Delaying action 
until the next Convention would mean a death blow to the men employed 
in this industry. The Executive Council should take a definite and distinct 
stand and render a decision in the interests of all parties concerned. It is 
needless to repeat that the International Brotherhood of Teamsters main- 
tains an aggressive, militant organization, with funds and resources, and 
even during this awful stagnation of industry has fought desperately to 
maintain wages and conditions for its members. I think you will agree it 
holds a place in the American Labor Movement of which the American 
Federation of Labor need not be ashamed. We deserve and are entitled to a 
favorable decision in this matter, not only to make clear our jurisdiction 
in this case, but in all other cases that may arise in the future. We repeat, 
hesitancy or delay will mean endless controversy, bitterness, and bring 
about a condition of racketeering which may lead to even worse results than 
we care to mention at this time. You men who are representing Labor in its 
many fields must not fail to understand our meaning, our desires and the 
justice to which we are entitled under our charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

May I leave this final thought with you. If the Brewery Workers are 
entitled to chauffeurs and drivers hauling beer, then all other crafts are 
entitled to the men hauling their materials from factories, foundries, build- 
ing plants, etc. Further, we desire to say, if the Executive Council does not 
grant our request as to our jurisdiction in this particular industry, it seems 
to us that our charter rights mean nothing and that our affiliation with the 
Federation is not beneficial in so far as protecting the jurisdictional rights 
under which we have struggled for thirty-three years to maintain a militant, 
fighting Trade Union Organization. 














| CORRESPONDENCE , 


March 24, 1933. 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
General President of I. B. of T., 
222 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Railway Express Employees— 
Local 459, Jersey City—and Local 
808, New York City—affiliated with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers of 
America — whose members are em- 
ployed by the Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., as drivers, chauffeurs’ help- 
ers, building clerks and garagemen, 
assembled on Sunday, March 19, 1933, 
at Beethoven Hall, New York City. 
The assembled meeting instructed the 
executive officers of both unions to 
communicate with you as to the con- 
ditions surrounding the express in- 
dustry here in New York City and 
Jersey City. 

Unemployment is on the increase. 
Our membership is making a direct 
appeal to you, earnestly hoping to en- 
list your aid in our cause to continue 
employment in our industry—and to 
bring about relief to those who have 
been laid off and find it.impossible to 
secure work elsewhere, but must rely 
on charity and relief from the various 
agencies here in New York and New 
Jersey. 

Permit me to outline some of the 
important evils now existing that 
have played a very important part in 
placing our industry in the position it 
is in—causing thousands of our fel- 
low employees to be in idleness. 

The express industry, national in 
scope, serving every city, town and 
village in the United States, employ- 
ing thousands of workers, paying a 
wage regulated by conference, and in 
agreement with Unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
an established eight-hour day and 
overtime in excess of eight hours at 


time and one-half, and seven holidays 
with pay. Conditions of employment 
governed by agreement apply to all 
express employees of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. 

Our employer is considered a fair 
employer and ranks as such; there- 
fore, we would like to express the 
views of our membership concerning 
the competitors of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., who are, in our 
opinion, responsible for the present 
economic condition which will, if not 
checked, destroy our industry and 
throw out of employment many thou- 
sands more. 


First: We believe the entrance of 
the Post Office Department into a pri- 
vate business, establishing the parcel 
post, has been the cause of diverting 
express business from its original 
source to the U. 8. Government and 
operating at a tremendous loss to the 
taxpayers of this nation—at the same 
time destroying private enterprises in 
setting up increased weights and in- 
creased dimensions on sizes of pack- 
ages. True, this parcel post matter is 
being transported by the railroads of 
our nation. We are being placed in a 
position where our owners are receiv- 
ing revenue from this parcel post traf- 
fic, which is slow, and hesitate to ad- 
vance any argument on behalf of the 
express companies. Consequently, the 
employees are forced to place their 
case before your honor in the hope 
that if the true picture of the govern- 
ment’s operation of the parcel post is 
known, and the increased deficits ex- 
tending over a period of six years, run- 
ning into millions of dollars which 
could be saved, and this traffic re- 
stored or placed on an equal basis with 
express traffic, OUR MEMBERS, 
TAXPAYERS AND GOVERNMENT 
as well would be best served. 


(You will see the justice of our ar- 
gument in the report presented by the 
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Honorable Mr. Shannon, member of 
the House of Representatives, re- 
port dated February 8, 1933, and 
known as House Report No. 1985.) 

The committee recommends that 
the Post Office Department discon- 
tinue its practice of soliciting parcel 
post business and further recom- 
mends that all parcel post rates be 
placed on a basis that will provide 
revenues sufficient to cover the entire 
cost of the service rendered as pro- 
vided in the Act of 1912, establishing 
the parcel post system. 


Second: The over-the-road truck- 
ing has become a serious and very im- 
portant problem. Their conduct of op- 
eration is questionable in view of the 
enlargement of their field and liberty 
of extending and operating without 
any jurisdiction by any state or na- 
tional government agency. The oper- 
ators of over-the-road trucks and 
busses are at present operating 
throughout the nation without any 
supervision from any governmental 
body. We know the workings of the 
operators of these over-the-road 
trucks and busses in New York State. 
Trucks operating over the road are 
not governed by hours. In a great 
many instances truck operators are 
working 12 to 16 hours per day, op- 
erating through several states, car- 
rying only one license, and in many 
instances on long hauls. The operator 
sleeps on the truck in a crib over the 
driver’s seat. Many accidents are 
caused by the long hours of work of 
these operators. Said accidents could 
be avoided if proper regulations for 
these trucks as to hours of labor and 
conditions of employment were regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Public Service Com- 
mission of the state wherein said 
trucks are licensed. The over-the-road 
trucks are at the present a free agent. 
They make their own prices for haul- 
ing and it is impossible for an em- 
ployer, such as the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., to compete. The Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., is governed 





in its operation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and its rates 
are published, and no special privi- 
leges can be accorded to anyone. 
Whereas, the over-the-road truck op- 
erators make their own prices and in 
every case are far below the rates 
charged by the express company. We 
are of the opinion that this branch of 
transportation should be regulated 
and placed in the same category under 
the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, their hours of 
labor and conditions of employment 
should be regulated along humane 
lines. By so doing we will be able to 
compete along fair and impartial lines. 
If this is permitted to continue, our in- 
dustry will be eliminated from the 
transportation field. Our employees 
are residents of the state in which em- 
ployed, and they contribute to the up- 
keep of their city through taxes, rent, 
etc. The merchants of our city depend 
upon our buying power. We can’t con- 
tinue to buy if our work is going to be 
absorbed by this unfair competition. 


Third: In New York City we have 
several forwarding companies who so- 
licit express matter and who are direct 
competitors of the express company. 
The forwarding companies receive 
and ship over the various rail lines out 
of New York City and Jersey City. 
Their rates are not uniform. Their 
rate structure is flexible to meet the 
situation. True, their business is be- 
ing hauled by the railroads and over- 
the-road trucks. The railroads hesi- 
tate to say anything due to the fact 
that some revenue is obtained from 
the forwarding companies. Neverthe- 
less, if the forwarding companies 
were placed on the same level and 
under the regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and forced to 
submit their costs, wages, hours of 
labor and their tariffs, we would be in 
a position to compete without this 
safeguard. The forwarding compa- 
nies will gradually force the express 
company out of business. 


Fourth: The packing house, a 
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clearing house for shipments, via ex- 
press and over-the-road trucks, ships 
and delivers express matter to the 
packing houses. They in turn rewrap 
the packages into bulk and charge a 
price for this service. The shipping 
office pays the additional cost. The ex- 
press company and their employees 
suffer greatly by this competition. 
The packing houses give to the ex- 
press company part of these ship- 
ments, also the over-the-road trucks 
receive their share. This business was 
formerly done by the express com- 
pany. The packing houses are not 
regulated by any governmental body 
and can operate at a cost to their pa- 
trons which, in our opinion, is one of 
the direct causes for the increased 
number of our employees being laid 
off. 

The falling off of express employees 
from employment has reached a point 
whereby some measure of protection 
must be afforded to this class of work- 
ers. Continual layoffs have, in our 
opinion, undermined the morale and 
the efficiency of our men, causing 
widespread discontent. At present 
1,488 men, members of both our 
unions, have been laid off. Men en- 
gaged on October 2, 1920, are now 
placed in the unemployed ranks. 
Never in the history of our industry 
have such conditions prevailed. 

Our unemployed, and those remain- 
ing employed, are seeking relief from 
this situation. Something must be 
done to curtail the present-day evils 
surrounding our industry. The rail- 
roads own and supervise our industry. 
They have practiced economy in no 
small measure. Men discontinued 
from service, routes consolidated, and 
every form of economy dominates at 
present. We, the expressmen, are the 
real sufferers. 

We sincerely enlist your aid with 
the desire in mind that these condi- 
tions as explained will be given some 
consideration by you and your office. 


We urgently request publication of 
this letter in official magazine if space 
will permit. 
Fraternally, 
F. LEAYCRAFT, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local 459. 
THOMAS J. LYONS, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local 808. 
R. A. SHEERIN, 
Business Representative. 





New York Aldermen Urge Big 
Bank Salaries Be Cut 


New York.—The Board of Alder- 
men unanimously adopted a resolution 
asking the Legislature to empower 
the State Superintendent of Banks to 
regulate the salaries of officers of 
banks under his jurisdiction. The res- 
olution pointed out that the bankers 
have insisted that the city “econo- 
mize” by reducing the pay of clerks 
receiving as little as $2,000 and of 
higher paid officials as well. It added 
that they could help to restore faith 


-in bankers and in banking by reducing 


their own salaries, some of which, the 
resolution stated, are as high as 
$1,000,000 a year. 





Nation’s Buying Power 


The industrial population as a whole, 
including both employed and unem- 
ployed, is receiving only 33.4 per cent 
as many dollars in wage income as in 
1929, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reports. 


A study by the board shows that 
since 1929 “industrial wage rates have 
been reduced 19.3 per cent; that work- 
ing hours of employed workers have 
been shortened on the average of 26.9 
per cent, and that the volume of em- 
ployment has declined 43.4 per cent.” 

As a result, the board reports, the 


nation’s purchasing power is now 46.3 
per cent of what it was in 1929. 
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NCE AGAIN we have back in our land a form of beer and many seem 
to be very happy, chiefly because of the work it has created and will 
create. However, the return of beer cannot put all idle persons to work, 
it means a good start and it will give courage to a lot of others in industry 
to start doing business and get some of the profits which result from 
increased work among the people. Before summer is over there should be 
a large reduction in the twelve million now out of employment, and with 
the Eighteenth Amendment out of the way, many more should soon be 
returned to work. 
i a 


EN WHO DRIVE over the road and into well organized cities should 
examine their due books and see that they show they are paid up to 
date if they expect to receive any help from our officers and members. Men 
who get caught in different cities without their books and are not loaded 
by union men, when they return home they tell their employers all kinds 
of stories, and not always the truth. The least a member can do to help 
his employer who pays him union wages and gives him working conditions 
is to keep his dues paid up in his union. 
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UMMER will soon be here and many of our members will be going some 
place almost every night and will forget all about the meeting night 
of their local union, leaving everything that is to be done to the faithful 
few who are always on hand, rain or shine, hot or cold, to do the work and 
keep the union running. But if anything goes wrong, what a howl goes 
up from those who were not in attendance at the meeting. There is no 
reason why members cannot get to one meeting each month. If they would 
do so, the local would show more progress even in these hard times because 
your employers and those -with whom you work would see that you are a 
real union man and belong to a real union. 
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HE national election has been over now for several months; with the 

new President busy in his office; Congress in extra session and many 
new laws being put on the statute books. All this we believe will help to 
bring business back to where it should be. Of course, it will take some 
time before things will begin to show signs of improvement. Don’t become 
discouraged. In time we will get back all that we have lost, and more with 
it, provided we keep our unions alive and going. 
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HILE CONGRESS talks a thirty-hour work week, six hours a day 
and five days a week, we still run into employers who not only want 
to reduce wages but also want to add more hours to the working day. 
J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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Official Magazine of the } 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Buttén, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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